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elastic, and which allows wide discretion to the judge, and given judges 
and local officers of integrity and ability, practically the same ends 
should be accomplished as those which are more specifically outlined in 
other statutes. Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

Child Labor. Mississippi and Kentucky, have passed laws during the 
1908 session of their legislatures looking toward the regulation of child 
labor. 

The Mississippi law is entitled " An act to regulate the employment of 
children in mills, factories, and manufacturing establishments in this 
State, and to provide for the inspection of places wherein they are worked, 
and for punishment of violation of this act and for other purposes." 
Briefly the provisions are as follows: No child under twelve is to be 
employed in any mill or factory, and children between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen are not allowed to work in any factory longer than 
ten hours in any one day, more than fifty-eight hours in one week, nor 
after 7 p.m. nor before 6 a.m. For children under sixteen an affidavit 
is required of the parent or guardian stating the date and place of the 
child's birth, name of the last school attended, and the teacher under 
whom the last school work was done. The employer is to keep a com- 
plete record of these affidavits. 

It will be noticed that no evidence of age or education is required 
other than the statement of the parent; moreover the law while requiring 
a statement as to education, does not prohibit the employment of illit- 
erate children. 

The sheriff of each county is required to visit once a month, without 
notice all manufacturing establishments in the county which employ 
children ; and the county health officer must also visit all such establish- 
ments at least twice a year and report to the sheriff any unsanitary con- 
ditions, and the employment of any child afflicted with infectious or 
contagious disease, or any child incapacitated for performing its work. 
The enforcement of the law is thus left to local, elective officials. 

The provisions of the law apply only to manufacturies of cotton, wool 
or other fabrics, and to the manufacturing establishments where children 
are employed indoors at work injurious to their health, or in operating 
dangerous machinery. The circuit court tries offenses under the act. 
Failure to give correct information or to obey lawful orders is punish- 
able by a fine of from $50 to $100; violators of other provisions 
of the law are liable to a fine of from $10 to $100 or imprisonment 
or both. 
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The Kentucky law, entitled "An act to regulate child labor and to 
make the provisions thereof effective," makes more thorough provision 
for the regulation of child labor than does the Mississippi law. 

The employment of children under fourteen is prohibited in any gain- 
ful occupation during school months, and in factories, mines, offices, 
stores, hotels or messenger service during vacations. Children between 
fourteen and sixteen must obtain employment certificates. No child 
under sixteen is to be permitted to work at any gainful occupation longer 
than ten hours in one day, more than sixty hours in one week, nor before 
7 a.m. nor after 7 p.m. Hours of beginning and closing and of meals 
must be posted. 

Employers must keep two lists of all children under sixteen in their 
employ, one of which lists must be posted. They must also keep on file 
and subject to inspection the employment certificates. These certifi- 
cates are to be issued by the superintendent of schools or other properly 
authorized person, and are granted under the following conditions: 
(1) The person issuing must examine the applicant as to ability to read 
and write English, and physical fitness for work. (2) A birth certificate 
or religious record of the date and place of the child's birth must be pre- 
sented, and if this is not obtainable, an affidavit as to the child's age by 
the parent or guardian must be taken before the officer issuing the certifi- 
cate. (3) A school record is required showing regular attendance for at 
least one hundred days during the year previous to the applicant's 
becoming fourteen, or previous to the application for a certificate, and 
showing in addition to the ability to read and write, that instruction was 
received in grammar, geography, spelling and arithmetic through 
fractions, and if this record cannot be obtained, the officer must examine 
the child in the subjects mentioned. (4) The employment certificate 
must give the color of hair and eyes, height and weight of the child. 
The Local school board is required each month to send the labor inspec- 
tor of the State, a list of children receiving certificates. 

Labor inspectors and truant officers investigate factories under the 
law, but complaints are brought by the former. Practically all estab- 
lishments are prohibited from employing children under fourteen. 
Children under sixteen may not be employed around dangerous machin- 
ery, a list of which is given in the law, nor in any occupation dangerous 
to life, limb, health, or morals. Certain requirements as to seats for 
employees, sanitation and guarding of dangerous machinery are made 
applicable only to factories employing children. Persons employing 
or permitting the employment of children contrary to the provisions of 
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the law are liable to fines from $10 to $100, and in some cases to im- 
prisonment, or both fines and imprisonment. 

Nellie F. Sheets. 

Commission Form of Government. During the 1908 session of the 
legislature, a law was passed in Mississippi providing for a commission 
form of government in cities. This law shows a continuation of the 
effort toward establishing a better form of government in municipalities. 

The commission form of government in cities in the United States 
had its beginning in Washington, D. C. The first law was passed in 1874, 
and provided that the president, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, should appoint a commission consisting of three persons who 
should exercise all the power and authority previously vested in the 
governor or board of public works. The president was also to detail an 
officer of the engineer corps of the army of the United States who, sub- 
ject to the general supervision and direction of the board of commissioners 
was to have charge and control of the work of repair and improvement 
of all streets and highways in the District of Columbia. In 1878 an act 
was passed providing for a permanent form of government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in place of three commissioners and the army 
officer there were to be two commissioners who, together with the officer, 
were to constitute the governing body. The Washington system is a 
commission system, but the city which has given this form of govern- 
ment a new impetus, has led the way in the recent movement and has had 
the greatest influence in its spread throughout the States which have so 
lately adopted it, is Galveston, Texas, the city which originated the 
Galveston system. 

The Galveston charter was drawn up and passed by the legislature in 
1901. Under this charter the offices of mayor and aldermen were done 
away with, and a president and board of commissioners established in 
their places. At first the president and two of the commissioners were 
appointed by the governor and the remaining two elected; but the consti- 
tutionality of this procedure was questioned in the courts, and in 1903 
the charter was amended so that all the commissioners are now elected 
by the qualified voters of the city. The following characteristics should 
be noted in the Galveston plan ; the city is managed like a large corpora- 
tion ; the president of the board of commissioners is the general superin- 
tendent; the number of men in control, the number that may be held 
responsible, for the laws passed and their enforcement is very small; 
each member of the commission is the head of a department, shapes its 



